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ABSTRACT 



University Child Care at the University of 



Massachusetts in Amherst uses written policies, a personal safety 
curriculum, and parent-teacher dialogues to prevent child sexual 
abuse. This paper discusses aspects of these three components. 
Discussion of written policies focuses on the mandated reporter 
status of caregivers, state laws, procedures for reporting abuse, and 
daily classroom procedures. Aspects of the personal safety component 
include anatomically correct names for bc/'y parts, assertiveness 
skills, the right to privacy, differences in personal touches (the 
touch continuum), verbalization about unwanted touches, and ways in 
which a child can know whom to consult when troubled. Letters to 
parents concerning the curriculum content supplement the discussion. 
Material on parent-teacher dialogues and meetings includes 
discussions of child sexual abuse, public laws, classroom policies 
and strategies, abuse prevention curriculum activities, the parental 
role in prevention, indicators of abuse, ways to handle a disclosure, 
and related books and materials. (RH) 
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fniversity Child Care is committed to the prevention of child se::ual abuse 
n the center and the community by using the following program components: 

PREVENTION: WRITTEN POLICIES 

- Mandated reporter status, state laws, procedures for 
reporting abuse 

- Dai 1 y cl assroom pract i ces and procedures 

PREVENTION: A PERSONAL SAFETY CURRICULUM 

The curriculum includes the following components: "permission to reproduce this 

Anatomically correct names for body parts material has been granted by 

- Asserti veness skills C f ^ ngj V\ 

" The right to privacy pi r 'pov-t 

- Differences in personal touches ^'j ^ 

- Verbalizing about unwanted touches 

- Knowing who to go to when troubled ^^.^^^.^^'.^^^SS^^^^ 

PREVENVIQN: PARENT/TEACHER DIALOGUES AND MEETINGS 
Teachers and administrators discuss the facts about: 

- Child sexual ^ibuse 

- The center's policies 

- Abuse prevention activities with children 

- I he parent's role in prevention 

PREVENT I ON: WRITTEN P OLICIE S 

A. Ail staff are informed and given copies of laws stating that the?y 
are mandated to report suspicion of child abuse. They are given 
the written reporting procedures of the agency and given training 
in recognizing symptoms, documenting concerns, and handling a 
disclosure. 

B. Classroom Practices and Strategies: The staff discussed and 
wrote the following policies for two reasons: to reduce the pos- 
sibility of abuse occurring within the centers and to reduce the 
risk of abuse allegations being filed against the staff. 

K Written procedures for toileting and diapering children: . 

- Who is authorized to toilet and diaper children? / 

- What provision will there be to record a child's abnormal 
reaction to toileting or diapering? 
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- Is the adult who is responsible for toileting visible to 
another sta-f-f member? 

2. Written naptime policies: 

- Who will be designated nap monitor (e.g., the persun in 
charge of overseeing naproom protocol? 

- What will be the level of light allowed or rt^qui red? 

- Are ail children and adults visible to the riap monitor?' 

- Wfiat soothing, caressing touch will be allovged? 

- Will adult^o be prohibited or allowed to lit? down al*jng~ 
SI de chi 1 dren? 

3* Documentation of preschool toileting accidents: 

- J^Jhy might thi s be i mportant? 

- Wi 1 1 parents recei ve a copy? 

4. Systematic observation of children's behavior with 
ob jecti ve, written records: 

- What i n-servi ce trai ni ng or super vi si on will there be to 
see that ongoing non judgmental written observations of 
behavi or occur? (These can be i nval uabl e in assi st i ng 
in a chi Id abuse investi gati on and i n protecti ng staff 
should an allegation be made. ) 

5. A wr i tten di sci pi ine plan that speci f ies a progress i on of 
guidance techniques according to developmental levels: 

- What is specified regarding a progression of guidance 
techni ques to handle di srupti ve chi 1 dren? 

6. A written procedure for identifying and documenting concerns 
regarding children's behavior and/or development: 

- When does a teacher know to di scuss a di -f f i cul t child 
wi th a supervi sor? 

- Uihat guidelines are there for documentation o-f critical 
incidences? 

7* Examination of the physical environment for visibility of 
children and staff at all times, including supervision in 
bathrooms: 

- In a national study of se:;ual abuse in day care (Finkel- 
hor, et al , 1988), almost two-thirds oF the alleged abuse 
occurred i n bathrooms, pi aces where adul ts are often 
alone with one or two children. Written toileting proce- 
dures as wel 1 as vi sual access to bathrooms are preven— 
tive measures recommended. 

8. Expectations that adults are not alone with one or two chil- 
dren except in "emergency" si tuat i ons: 

- Why should adults not be along with children? 

- Finkelhor, et al (1988) cite naptime and the beginnings 
and ends of the day as principal times when abuse was al- 
1 eged to have occurred. Dur i ng napt i me , staff coverage 
is often low (with principal staff perhaps in meetings 
and nonteaching staff called in to "cover"), children are 
sleepy and thus may be more complaisant, and potential 
witnesses are asleep. At the beginnings and ends of the 
day, there may be onl y one adul t wi th one or several 

chi Idren. Thus, supervisi on is 1 ow. 

9. Expectations that staff follow professional policies and mon- 
itor one another to insure that they do not place themselves 
or children in "high risk" situations: We have defined the 

f oi 1 owing as "hi gh r i sk" si tuati ons: 

- Taking one child alone to the bathroom 

- Being alone in the building and/or a sell -^contained 
classroom with one or two children 

- Helping a preschool child change clothing after a toilet- 
ing accident out of sight of other adults and children 
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- Lying down next to a child in the naproom 

- Allowing the lighting in the naproom to be dark, ttius 
obscuring visibility of adults and children 

What other situations can you think of that eittier mig!it 
be mi sconstru€?d by an observer or could potentially allow 
abuse to occur? 



11. P REVENTION; A PERSO NAL SAFETY CUR1-^lCljLUM 

A- Ih^ basi c com ponents ojF ai ijersonal^ safety curriculum include: 

1- Anatomically correct names for body parts 

2. Assertiveness skills 

3. The right to privacy 

4- Differences in personal touches (the touch continuum) 

5. Verbal i zing about unwanted touches 

6. Knowing who to go to when troubled 

Teachers review their classroom philosophy and daily practices from the 
point of view of building personal safety skills. We define program goal? 
(such as building self-esteem, your discipline/problem-solving practices, 
and the right of children not to participate in a given activity) so that 
they all reflect meaning from the personal safety perspective. For 
example, allowing a restless or disruptive child the right to choose "to 
read" in the quiet corner during circle time supports a developing sense 
of child autonomy in relationship to adults and groups. Similarly, a 
discipline policy which encourages problem-solving among preschoolers 
instead of adult-dictated solutions discourages the view that one always 
does what adults command. In potential seKual abuse situations, children 
need to trust their own judgment of their needs, and they need to be able 
to assertively disagree or refuse to comply with an adult. 

Teachers impj[ement elements of a personal safet y curri c ulum tailored to 
each specific classroom and to the values that "emerge in the discussions 
held with the parents o^ the children enrolled in that classroom. Send 
home written updates on activities. Keep the dialogue alive. 

« 

Ef- ?:'?!1^5I}fLl Safety Curriculum Acti vi tie s 
^- EXPLORING S ELF-INAGE 

a. Children looking in the mirror - describing their own 
faces, drawing their own faces 

At this time a parent letter is sent home as follows: 

Dear Parents: 



As we begin our Personal Safety unit, we will be exploring "Who am I?'* and 
"How have 1 changed and grown?" Please send in baby pictures of your 
child (these will be returned) and discuss with your child memories of 
him/her as a baby. Children will be dictating these "stories" and sharing 
them. 



Further on, we will make family trees as part of our efforts to help 
children identify their support network. Knowing whom to go to wlien 
•troubled is an important part of our efforts. Please tel I ' your child 
about the persons to whom you encourage him/her to go to if troubled. 

Sincerely, 
^ Your Child's leachers 

ERIC 
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b. Bringing in baby pictures - telling stories about wliat 
you could and could not do, then and now 

c. Height and weight charts - exploring dif ferences, unique^- 
ness 

d. Dody questions - guessing how high 1 cc»n jump, measurinq 
body parts 

Cf. Assembling an "It's My Body" book (handprints and fool;- 
pri nts) 

Filling out a family tree with names of grandparents, 
siblings, etc. (parent involvement). Knowing your sup- 
port system. 

g. Visiting parents at work (parent involvement) 

h. Inviting parents to attend a special "family day" for 
each child (parent involvement) 

i- Body tracings - cardboard body puzzle 

EXPLORING FEELINGS 

The point is to expand the child's vocabulary about feelings 
beyond happy and sad- 

a. Feelings posters - photographs of children with differing 
e;:pressions. Taking pictures of our children with dif- 
fering expressions of feelings. Children tell stories 
about the pictures of their classmates! (What happened, 
what the child is feeling...). 

b. Sengs if you are "happy, sad, confused, excited, etc., 
and you know it. " 

c- Teacher questions and dialogue with individual children: 

- How do you feel when ? (involving common 

situations of disappointment, anger, excitement, sur- 
prise, confusion) For example, how do you feel when 
your best friend has asked /ou to play and your 
mother says you liave to go to the dentist? Or how do 
you feel when your best friend says "You re not my 
friend anymore." 
-- Facial Expressions Lotto: Two children's facfs have 
16 different feeling expressions. Children match and 
discuss wljat the expressions mean. 

C HARTING AND COMPARING FAMILY SAFETY RULES 

a. This Unit "nests" personal safety in the overall safety 
curriculum for young children. The assunjption is that 
children need to know what to do in various unsafe situa- 
tions including fire, water, cars, streets, and personal 
touch. Teachers ask children, "What safety rules do you 
know? What kinds of things do children and adults do to 
keep children safe?" 

b. A letter is sent home to parents asking them to discuss 
all their safety rules with their child. In this way, we 
get an idea of how much knowledge is being taught to each 
child about fire safetv, traffic safety, water safety, 
etc. The child brings in a list from home. 



Dear Parents: 



As part of our f-'ersonal Safety Curriculum, we have been asking children, 
rn?^ safety?" and "What are some safety rules?" Some examples of 

EKLC'' answers are: "Safety is if you go iji your house and get covered up 
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in your bed." "When you get in your car, you buckle up your 
Mom is driving fast.'* "You be careful you don't fall." "It 
awc\y from guns and ghosts and monsters. " 



seatbelt when 
means stay 



We would likc^ you to talk about some of your safety rules at home, write 
down your rules, and send them in by Friday. We will then discu^-is home 
safety rules and record what the children say after they have? t ked about 
safety at home. 



In addition, we will be asking if we can visit some parents in their 

offices on campus. This is an extension of asking families to visit 

school. These will be brief visits, just to see where parents work. 
Usually we visit for 5~10 minutes. 



us at 



Thank you for your help in implementing our Personal Sa-fety Curriculum. 



Si ncerel y , 

Your Child's Teachers 



c. Teachers generate charts with children (ail rules accept- 
ed). Charts are hung on the wall and discussed. 

d. Direct teaching of name, phone number, and street address 
occurs while constructing a "neighborhood" map. Children 
bring in pictures of their houses. Fire hydrants, fire 
stati onn and pol i ce stat i ons are i ncluded on the map . 
Field trips may be appropriate at this time. Children 
practice dialing 911 and report their address and phone 
number on "real " di sconnected telephones. 

e. Fire safety rules (stop, drop, and roll) and fire drills 
are practiced. 

^ • EXP LORING ONE'S PERSONftL SPACE AND PERSONAL TOUCH 

Each child has a comfort le^el of how close other children 
may come before he or she f eel s uncomf ortabl e. We set up a 
"Mother, Hay I" game for children to explore their individual 
bound ar i es. 

One child is in the middle of a circle, the teacher picks 
various children and adults to approach the child, one step 
at a time, saying, "May I take a step closer?" The child re- 
sponds "yes" or "no." in this way, the child and the group 
can experience and become aware of their own (and others ' ) 
individual differences " n letting people physically approach 
them. 

This flows into various individual and smckll group discus- 
sions regarding touches that a child likes and does not like. 
Common themes are tickling (When it feels good, when it does 
not feel good), hugging, pushing, hitting, sitting on a lap, 
being held when you're crying, getting pinched, etc. Teach- 
ers introduce the ideas of "safe touch," "unsafe touch." 

5. ASSERTIVENESS SKILLS; WHAl' DO YOU DO WHEN \J3U DONJ^F LIKE 
H OW A TOU CH FEELS ? 

A parent letter is sent home at this time as follows: 
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Dear Parents: 

As part of our Personal Safety Curriculum, we will be worMnq on 
assertiveness sl:ills. Children need to be abl*? to isay "no" to an adult m 
order to protect themselves in potentially abusive situations. According 
to Kathy Bel and in Talking About Touching , "Molesters oftc^n testify 
fact that they would not molest a child who says 'no'" (p. 19). 



:o the 



At school we allow children to refuse to comply with some adult 
directives. (For example, a child who refuses to use the toilet before 
nap: We inform the child of the potential consequence - wetting 
him/herself and needing to clean up and change clothes afterwards. Then 
we ask them again if they want to use the toilet. A child who refuses 
will be allowed that decision.) 

We woLild like parents to also determine some situations in which they are 
willing to let their child make the decision to do it his/her own way or 
to say "no" and mean it. Some possibilities might include saying "no" to 
a bath, saying "no" to wearing a particular shirt to school, or saying 
"no" to a particular food being included in the lunch. Children can be 
told that sometimes they can have things their own way and other times 
they need to do what they are told to do. In potential sexual abuse 
situations, children need to trust their own judgment of their needs, and 
they need to be able to assertively disagree or refuse to comply with an 
adul t « 



Si ncerel y , 
Your Child 



1 eachers 



When Its Clear To You That 
Scjfnetha fig Is Wrong 

You have the right to say "no" 
to touch you don't like. Say 
"Stop," "J don't like that," 
"Dor. t t.oucli me," "I 'm going to 
tell" (a parent, teaclier, etc.), 
"Go away, " "No ! " 

We encourage children with words 
and practice sessions to say 
these words asserti vel y. 

Ifillf 9.L y°i£?.* Use a grown-up 
voice; say it like you mean it. 
Posture / stance : Look directly 
at the person, stand up straight. 
Faciaj_ ex pression : Look like 
you mear]^ it <e.g., body lan- 
guage of assertiveness is 
taught. ) 

fhis "teaching" is a fundamental 
part of the Behavior Management 
Plan and is actively taught all 
year as part of our Social Prob- 
lem-Solving strategy. 
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When You're Not Sure If 
So m e t h i n g i s Wrong 

When you dor) t like some touch 
or interact) ofi wi tf-^ a person, 
tell someone. Individual and 
s lal 1 group discussions 3 nvol vf» 
V m a child might tell. As ap- 
propriate, make the point that 
the child needs to keep telling 
unti 1 someone 1 i stens. Trust 
your intuition if you do not 
like a situation. 

At this point, several books 
are available to be read with 
children: ( It's My Body by 
Lori Freeman, Parenting Press, 
Inc., 1982; M^ B ody Belongs to 
Me by Kristin Baird; 
Tal king About Touching for 
Parents and Kids by Kathy 
Bel and. Committee for Chil- 
dren, Seattle, Washington, and 
••Split Pea Soup*' (story #1) in 
George and M artha , Houghton 
Mif f 1 ini'^Boston, MA, 1972. 



6. SECRETS VS, SURPRISES ; 



falk to children aboui: what a surprise is. 

a. A surprise is samethinq that you don t tell the person 
you are surprising until the right time (birthday, 
Chr i stmas , Hannukah ) . 

b« If an older person .^sks you to keep a secret and never 

tell anyone else, then share it; kids don't need to keep 
secrets -for grown-ups. 

c. Remeffiber , if you can share it later, it's just a sur- 
prise* 

Act i vi t i e ss 

* Small group discussions of children identifying and 
shar i ng surpr i ses that they have kept 

^ Making presents and giving them 

* Puppets and mini -pi ays help illustrate these themes. 
Threats and Secrets: 



* If someone says they will hurt you or something ter — 
ri bl e wi 1 1 happen i f you tel 1 , make sure you tel 1 a 
grown-up what they said and what they did. A threat 
is like a secret; kids don ' t need to keep secrets. 

Br i b ery and S ecre ts; 

* Talk about actual situations and types of bribery that 
might be used (money, candy, a kitten, a puppy, etc.) 
to get a chi Id to keep a secret or go somewhere with 
an adult. 

* only accept these things from 
another person after you ask your mother or father 
if it is al 1 right. 

* Small group/circle discussions around "What if ?" 

For example, "What would you do if someone offered you 
five dollars to go to the park with them?" 

7- L^llVACY: 

This unit takes place in the context of constructing, dec- 
orating, and furnishing play houses. In this way, discus- 
sions about where one can be private occur in a "hands on" 
activity. A parent letter is sent home at this time: 

Dear Parents: 

Another part o-f our Personal Safety Curriculum involves your child's right 
to privacy. We would like you to think about and talk to your child about 
your "knocking rules" at home. Is your child allowed to enter your 
bedroom or bathroom without knocking? Do you knock before entering your 
child's room? Can your child shut the door to his/her bedroom or the 
bathroom to be alone? Are there places in the house where your child can 
be alone? 

Please raise any questions you have that you would like to discuss with 
us. Much of what we are teaching children depends upon your support and 
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willingness to talk to your child about these issues. 
Sincerely, 

Your Child's Teachers 

^iSri LX? t i es; 

* Building houses using cardboard, fabric, wood scrs^ps, 
wallpaper and paint. During this activity, we discuss 
"Who is my family" and ''Who can I go to if I'm in 
trouble." Building houses allows the discussion of 
how to get comfort from p.dul ts to occur. 

* Woodworking and furniture-building for the houses fol- 
lows. Individual discussions may occur as incidental 
teaching about feelings, knowing who to go to when 
troubled (again), labeling body parts, differences in 
personal touches. Saf ety rules ; The child is in 
charge of who touches his/her private parts; child can 
say no to persons touching his/her private parts e><~ 
cept for cleanliness reasons or a doctor's visit. The 
child needs to go and tell someone if this occurs. 

* Read and discuss George and Martha , story #3, "The 
Tub" by James Marshall (Houghton Mifflin, Boston, MA, 
1972) in smal 1 groups. 

Questions that may emerge throughout this unit are: 

a. What are the "knocking rules" at home? 

b. Do kids need to knock before they go into their parents' 
bedroom? 

c. Can children close the door and be alone when they want 
to use the bathroom? 

d. Are friends allowed to violate your rules of privacy? 

e. Can children be alone in their bedroom? 

f. What places are there in school where kids can be alone? 

g. Can kids ask aduJts to go away and leave tliem alone? 

h. Do adults tune into this "feeling of intrusion" and ask 
children if they want them to leave? This is a self-- 
evaluative question for teachers. 

S. PROBLEM-SOLVING SKILLS IN DIF FICULT SITUAT IONS 

Soci a l Ski ts s The idea is to develop three solutions to 
any problem. A good reference is Chi Idren s Pr ob I em-Sol vi nq 
Books: Elizabeth Crary, Parenting Press (7750 31st Avenue, 
N.E., Seattle, WA, 98115), 1982. The purpose is to empower a 
child with the feeling that he/she can think of several dif- 
ferent solutions to a dilemma. If one doesn't work, try 
another. In a potential abuse situation, the ability to try 
different solutions without giving up may be protective for 
the child. 

Smal 1 Group Di scussiojTs; (Children offer solutions; all 
responses are accepted.) 

a. How do you get a toy if someone else has it and you 
want it? 

* Ask, "Can I have it?" 

* Ask if you can have it when they are done. 

* Offer them another toy. 
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* Ih'ing cvfiother toy i\nc\ start playing witr^ ttie ctiild. 

b. H yon wiint to Ik? -fr ioncJci with some? chiltir«?n, what can 
you do? 

Go r^cxy "ht?llo" cxnd ivsk ttiein to play 
n tlic»m to color with you. 

lake? triem by VA\g hand to the hnoK t:orru?r and asik an 

adult to road to you. 
^ Take them to bloirks «*ind give thorn a car and same 

blacks to play with. 

* Ask them to sit with you at lunch. 

c. How to handle emergencies: 

* Someone f ai 1 i ng out of a tree. 

M A ball rolling out into the road. 

¥ Someone in a swimming pool who is struggling. 

111. PRfliVENTION: PAR^tiTilLOPJl^^^^ 

Teachers and administrators meet with parent s to inform them of the 
sTatT^"i'c^"of"ch7ld 'seKua of what they, as parents, can do to 

prevent the abuse of their child, and of the fact that 857. of child so::ual 
abuse occurs with a known adolescent or adult to whom the parent has 
entrusted the child's care and -friendship- Tell parents that child care 
worlers are mandated reporters under certain state laws. Inform them ai 
the components of a child sexual abuse prevention curriculum for 
preschoolers. Gain their support (through dialogue and the availability 
of prevention materials) to begin the implementation of the curriculum at 
home and at school. Stress the importance of allowing the child to accept 
and reject ''touches" from significant others—especially relatives. 
Children need to know what to do in a situation of i Jiappropr i ate touch as 
much as they need to know what to do when a fire breaks out or when they 
cross the street. 

Encuuracje parents to make unannountied visits to the center at all times oi 
the'i3ay'. Stress tlie partnership of parents and teachers in efforts to 
protect children. 

OUTLINE FOR FV\IVt>JT/ TEAC HER FfLQ^lOii^:^ SA FETY DISCUSSION 
Irilroducti ons: 

Overview of Child Se;;ual Atjuse t 

r-ublic Laws Regarding 

Mandated Reporters and the role of The Child 
Protective Service of your state 

Classroom Policies and Strateg.ies 

Overview of f>revention Curriculum Activities 

parental Role in Prevention (ffandout) 

Indicators of Abuse/fiandl i ng a Disclosure 

(jpr^n Discussion Questions 

Perusal of Boo^ s and Materials 

ER?C 10 
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OVERVIEH OF CHILD SEXUAL ABUSE 



3AamLliiClill(l5fiiualAbuacjL 

OM coxuol obuso Is tuo oxpioliatlon or coorclon o( o child by on olcJor poroon (odult or 
odoloscont) (or tlw soxuol orotKlcotlon of tlw ddof porcon.Q^Ild eoxuol obuso InvoJvoe o continuum o( 
bolMivlOf thot fonoos (fom vortjoCnon-pt^yslcol obuso to vto»ont. (ofClblo touching of (onsoo. It can 
fongo (fom o elnglo oncoontor with on oxt\lbltlonlst. to confusing occaslonol (oodllng by o coeuol 
ocquolntonco. (romyoors of on-golno obuso by o rolotlvo or (omily noombor to ropo and/or oxploltotlon 
through prostitution ond pomogroply. 

nio SCQM Of ni'o ProbJgm, 

•At loost ono In four glfls oryJ ono In ton boyc will bo coxuolly obuood boloro rooching tho ogo of 
IG.Tho octuol Incldonco b probobly much grootor. ocpoclolly (or boys. Mora than ono-thlrd of oil 
cosos roportod Involvfl chlldron 5 yoore old orvj youngor. with 3 orvll 1 tho moat common aoos (or 
child Goxuol obuso to bogln. 

Tho coxuol obuso of chlWron occurs In ovory doss. roco. rollglon. noIghbortmJ culturol or>d 
othnlc group. 

HlO Pynflm l cB Of Child Soxuol Abuco 

Child soxuol obuso Is roroly commlttod by tho "dor>gorous ctrongor" that chlldron havo 
trodltlonolly boon wamod about. In (oct. In 00-90 */o of tlw roportod cosos, tho o((ofvk)r Is comoono 
tlw chlkJ lovos ond trusts. The offondor oxplolis tho child's InnocorKo, dopondonco. ond ovtjntuol (oar. 

Most ofton. tho obuso boglns ot o very young ago with (oodllng. and Is kopt eocrot through 
bribos. throats and/or special attontlon. It continues (or a numbor of yoars. often owntually oscalatlrv) 
to penetration and/or orol-gonltol contact. 

Why Don't ChlldmnT«<l|? 

Young chlldron do not tell (or two reasons: at tho oariy clagos. they may clnx)ly bo ur^awQro tl\at 
tlw touching Is Inappropriate. Utof tlwy are bribed and/or coerced Into keeping the oecrot by throots 
of frightening co»Tsoqucf>cos to thomsolvos or Uiolr (amnios If Oioy toll. 

aiidf on ore often made to (eel rospooslWo both (or Uw obuso and (or tfw consequoncoc to their 
(omily tt thoy chould toll. Finally, children may r>ot toll because tlwy do not know how to tell— or wtKxn 
to toll. 

CongMUoncgg Of Child Soxunt Ahf.flf» 

Earty mkuoI v<ctimlMtton can result In life k)og proWomc. Tly) dogroo o< trauma doponda on tho 
ego and poreonallty o( tho child, tho nature of tlw felatlorv;hlp botwtwn tho child and tho offondo r tho 
noturo end duration o( the abuse, ond tho way diaclocurolshondlod. 

f^ootllutJoo. doDnqucr<y. Mif destructive pottorno. eulcWo Of tulckJo anortpts. dopfOMloo 
MW6I (oars end dysfunctw. end lOMjrod Mff-ostoem oro ofton atwodetod with oariy and tong torm 

«,» A pattern of vfctlrnlratf on con continue Into (uturo oonorotlona. Women abuood as chlkJron often 



p. 1, Bel and, Kathy. 
Talking About Touching II ; 
Personal Safety for Preschoolers . 
Committee for Children, 
Seattle, WA 98122 
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' Pj!5[iFi:?X^!r gQLg IN PREVENTI ON 

PJl ChTlD sexual ABLJSII 



£. Phyf e-Perkins 
University of l1assachu?^ettB 
Berkshire House 
Ainhc?rst, MA 01003 



!!*^rSJ}iAl. Awareness ; Parent *5 wtio are knowledgeable and aware of the 
reality o7 child se;:ual abuse create an invisible safety net for children* 
Yau are more likely to be alert to signs of distress in your child, to ask 
questions^ and to really listen to the response. 

t^r^HPA*^?- ?5/l?FIUiia* Parents can take protective steps to screen anyone 
with whom tiiey leave their child in care. 

* Ask for and check references for all babysitters, 

* lei 1 your babysitters (even if they are fami'y relatives) what your 
family safety rules are. 

* Tell a new babysitter you will call home at the child'-s bedtime to 
check on things* 

Do not tell your child to "be good and do everything the sitter 
tel 1 s you to do. " 

* Ask your child how he/she likes each babysitter. Dismiss sitters 
with whom your child is uncomfortable. 

* Check that your child's day care has an open door policy for visit- 
ing. Hake a surprise visit! 

Parenting and Basic Preventi on: Parents can work basic prevention ideas 
into their parenting. 

* Respect your child's assert i veness. Plan for appropriate times' 
when your child can say **no" to a request of yours. 

^ In terms of building self-esteem, plan for some areas in ^jhich the 
child is allowed to make decisions e.g. (what clothes to wear, 
what book to read...). 

* Re aware of the ct>anqing needs for privacy as your child grows 
older. What are the boundaries of privacy in your home - rules 
about bathrooms, knocking on closed doors, etc.? Do they hold for 
botki growri-ups and children? 

* Really lisjierj to your child's discomforts. Validate his/her 
feelings or fears regarding people, nightmares, etc. In this way, 
you are building up a supportive family atmosphere which will en- 
courage your child to tell, if abuse occurs. 

* Respect your child's feelings not to kiss Aunt or Grampa 

at the ne:ct family gathering. In this way, you validate 
the child's right to share or not to share his/her body in per«!;r>nal 
touch with another. Young children can learn to " blo w a kiss" 
rather than be constrained to be hugged or kissed agai nst" their 
wishes. Encourage and accept your child's assert i veness regarding 
touches that he/sfje likes and does not like. 




IS^FilLOa t^SSPrr^^i veness Skill's: We teach the children to be verbally 
assertive in their classrooms regarding touches they don't like. 

* We encourage cf^ildren to say: 

- "Gtop!" 

- "Don't touch me; I don't like that! 

« We encourage children to say it like they mean it: 

- looking directly at the other person's face 

- looking like tlicy mean it (no giggling or smiling) 

- using a serious and assertive tone of voice 
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In an unsafe personal touch situation, a child *s ability to assisrt i vei y 
say "no" to an adult may be the only protection a child has. 



yDi^?£l?,^^i?Ji}.DS. y?-?. Ilsy^ll Cont i n uum We encourage you to be aware of the 
Touch Continuum as diagrammed below: 

> 

EKplaitive Touch 

Conf usi ng Touch 



With nurturing touch, the needs of the child for comfort, warmth, and 
reassurance are being met by the adult. 

In exploitive touch, the needs of the adult are being met. In many 
clinical cases, the child can pinpoint the day and time he/she began to 
"feel funny" or "not like to be near" the person. This feeling occurred 
long before any sexual touching began. One can encourage children to 
trust their inr.uition and to pay attention when they "feel funny" or have 
the "uh-oh" feeling. If we encourage children to tell us when they feel 
this way (and respect their right not to be hugged or kissed), we have a 
chance of pr eventing a molesting relationship from developing. 

Secrets vs> Surprises ; Within the family structure, you can take some 
important pr-eventive measures. 

* Distinguish between surprises and secrets: 

- A surprise is a secret that gets told in a little while and 
(oakes someone very happy. 

- A secret is often asked by ^,n adult to be kept and never told. 
Adults sonnet imes threaten or bribe children to keep secrets. 

* Consider adopting a "no secr^^ts" rule and let your children know 
that you want them to come and teil you about any secret an adult 
has asked them to keep. (Even if a mistake is made and a surprise 
birthday present or party is given away, you have erred on the 
side of personal safety.) 

Teaching Independence i^n Joi leti nq and Bathing : Another prevention 
precaution is to teach your child to be independent m toileting (around 
three years of age) and to be independent in bathing (e.g., cleaning their 
genitals themselves). In this way, you can tell caregivers and 
babysitters that your child does not need help with these tasks. 

§±.fg-^X QyiJELl Rega rding Adults: Discuss simple rules regarding requests 
or gifts from grown-ups. Children should get your cermi ssi on f i rst . 

* Some situations include those when an adult asks a child: 

- to help find a lost puppy or kitten 

- to accept a gift without the parents' knowledge 
~ to accept a ride 

- to show the adult how to find a nearby place 

Children need to have guidance in how to respond in ambiguous or 
potentially unsafe personal situations. The reason we do not suggest that 
you stress "stranger danger" information is that the majority of child 
molestation occurs with a person who is well-known to the child and t'j 
whom the parent has entrusted the child's care and/or friendship. 



Nurturing Touch 
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